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The issue 


Even before COVID-19 left as many as 1.5 billion students 
out of school in early 2020, there was a global consensus 
that education systems in too many countries were not 
delivering the quality education needed to ensure that 
all have the skills necessary to thrive.' It is the poorest 
children across the globe who carry the heaviest 
burden, with pre-pandemic analysis estimating that 90 
percent of children in low-income countries, 50 percent 
of children in middle-income countries, and 30 percent 
of children in high-income countries fail to master the 
basic secondary-level skills needed to thrive in work 
and life. 


Analysis in mid-April 2020—in the early throes of the 
pandemic—found that less than 25 percent of low- 
income countries were providing any type of remote 
learning, while close to 90 percent of high-income 
countries were.’ On top of cross-country differences in 
access to remote learning, within-country differences 
are also staggering. For example, during the COVID-19 
school closures, 1 in 10 of the poorest children in the 
U.S. had little or no access to technology for learning. * 


Yet, for a few young people in wealthy communities 
around the globe, schooling has never been better than 
during the pandemic. They are taught in their homes 
with a handful of their favorite friends by a teacher hired 
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by their parents. Some parents have connected via social media 
platforms to form learning pods that instruct only a few students at 
a time with agreed-upon teaching schedules and activities. 


While the learning experiences for these particular children may be 
good in and of themselves, they represent a worrisome trend for the 
world: the massive acceleration of education inequality.® 


The idea 


The silver lining is that COVID-19 has resulted in public recognition of 
schools’ essential caretaking role in society and parents’ gratitude for 
teachers, their skills, and their invaluable role in student well-being. 


It is hard to imagine there will be another moment in history when 
the central role of schooling in the economic, social, and political 
prosperity and stability of nations is so obvious and well understood 
by the general population. The very fact that schools enable parents 
to work outside the home is hitting home to millions of families amid 
global school closures. Now is the time to chart a vision for how 
education can emerge stronger from this global crisis and help reduce 
education inequality. 


Indeed, we believe that strong and inclusive public education systems 
are essential to the short- and long-term recovery of society and that 
there is an opportunity to leapfrog toward powered-up schools. 


A powered-up school, one that well serves the educational needs of 
children and youth, is one that puts a strong public school at the center 
of the community and leverages the most effective partnerships to 
help learners grow and develop a broad range of competencies and 
skills. lt would recognize and adapt to the learning that takes place 
beyond its walls, regularly assessing students’ skills and tailoring 
learning opportunities to meet students at their skill level. New allies 
in children’s learning would complement and assist teachers, and 
could support children’s healthy mental and physical development. It 
quite literally would be the school at the center of the community that 
powers student learning and development using every path possible 
(Figure 12.1). 


Figure 12.1 
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While this vision is aspirational, it is by no means impractical. Schools 
at the center of acommunity ecosystem of learning and support are an 
idea whose time has come, and some of the emerging practices amid 
COVID-19, such as empowering parents to support their children’s 
education, should be sustained after the pandemic subsides. 


The way forward 


To achieve this vision, we propose five actions to seize the moment 
and transform education systems (focusing on pre-primary through 
secondary school) to better serve all children and youth, especially the 
most disadvantaged. 


Leverage public schools and put them at the center of education 
1. systems given their essential role in equalizing opportunity across 
society 


By having the mandate to serve all children and youth regardless of 
background, public schools in many countries can bring together 
individuals from diverse backgrounds and needs, providing 
the social benefit of allowing individuals to grow up with a set 
of common values and knowledge that can make communities 
more cohesive and unified.’ 


Schools play a crucial role in fostering the skills individuals need 
to succeed in a rapidly changing labor market,® play a major role 
in equalizing opportunities for individuals of diverse backgrounds, 
and address a variety of social needs that serve communities, 
regions, and entire nations. While a few private schools can and do 
play these multiple roles, public education is the main conduit for 
doing so at scale and hence should be at the center of any effort to 
build back better. 


Focus on the instructional core, the heart of the teaching and 
learning process 


Using the instructional core—or focusing on the interactions 
among educators, learners, and educational materials to improve 
student learning’—can help identify what types of new strategies 
or innovations could become community-based supports in 
children’s learning journey. Indeed, even after only a few months of 
experimentation around the globe on keeping learning going amid 
a pandemic, some clear strategies have the potential, if continued, 
to contribute to a powered-up school, and many of them involve 
engaging learners, educators, and parents in new ways using 
some form of technology. 


Deploy education technology to power up schools in a way that meets 
teaching and learning needs and prevent technology from becoming 
a costly distraction 


After COVID-19, one thing is certain: School systems that are 
best prepared to use education technology effectively will be best 
positioned to continue offering quality education in the face of 
school closures. 


Other recent research'? by one of us finds that technology can 
help improve learning by supporting the crucial interactions in the 
instructional core through the following ways: (1) scaling up quality 
instruction (by, for example, prerecorded lessons of high-quality 
teaching); (2) facilitating differentiated instruction (through, for 
example, computer-adaptive learning or live one-on-one tutoring); 
(3) expanding opportunities for student practice; and (4) increasing 
student engagement (through, for example, videos and games). 


Forge stronger, more trusting relationships between parents and 
teachers 


When a respectful relationship among parents, teachers, families, 
and schools happens, children learn and thrive. This occurs by 
inviting families to be allies in children’s learning by using easy-to- 
understand information communicated through mechanisms that 
adapt to parents’ schedules and that provide parents with an active 
but feasible role. The nature of the invitation and the relationship is 
what is so essential to bringing parents on board. 


COVID-19 is an opportunity for parents and families to gain insight 
into the skill that is involved in teaching and for teachers and 
schools to realize what powerful allies parents can be. Parents 
around the world are not interested in becoming their child’s 
teacher, but they are, based on several large-scale surveys,'! asking 
to be engaged in a different, more active way in the future. One of 
the most important insights for supporting a powered-up school 
is challenging the mindset of those in the education sector who 
think that parents and families with the least opportunities are not 
capable or willing to help their children learn. 


Embrace the principles of improvement science required to evaluate, 
course correct, document, and scale new approaches that can help 
bower up schools over time 


The speed and depth of change mean that it will be essential to 
take an iterative approach to learning what works, for whom, and 
under what enabling conditions. In other words, this is a moment 
to employ the principles of improvement science.'* Traditional 
research methods will need to be complemented by real-time 
documentation, reflection, quick feedback loops, and course 
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correction. Rapid sharing of early insights and testing of potential 
change ideas will need to come alongside the longer-term rigorous 
reviews. 


Adapting the scaling strategy is especially challenging, requiring 
not only timely data, a thorough understanding of the context, and 
space for reflection, but also willingness and capacity to act on 
this learning and make changes accordingly. 


Emerging from this global pandemic with a stronger public education 
system is an ambitious vision, and one that will require both financial 
and human resources. But such a vision is essential, and that amid 
the myriad of decisions education leaders are making every day, it can 
guide the future. With the dire consequences of the pandemic hitting 
the most vulnerable young people the hardest, it is tempting to revert 
to a global education narrative that privileges access to school above 
all else. This, however, would be a mistake. A powered-up public 
school in every community is what the world’s children deserve, 
and indeed is possible if everyone can collectively work together to 
harness the opportunities presented by this crisis to truly leapfrog 
education forward. 
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